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SENATORIAL SPEECHES AND LETTERS IN TACITUS' 

ANNALS 

By 6. A. Harrer 
Part I 

It is the purpose of this study to examine the methods of Tacitus 
in the composition of the speeches and letters which are included 
in his reports of meetings of the senate, in the hope of determining 
their value as history. 

All ancient historians, Greek and Roman, embellished their works 
with many and long speeches, put in the mouths of persons of the 
period concerned, but having often little or nothing in common 
with the speeches actually delivered. More than this, the historians 
often composed speeches for occasions on which none were in fact 
delivered. Many inserted such speeches to break the monotony of 
the narrative, to present to the reader an interesting piece of 
rhetoric, in other words, for the sake of the style, not the historical 
accuracy. Thucydides among the Greek historians took a higher 
standard. And he alone has stated his method of procedure : " As 
to the speeches which were made either before or during the war, it 
was hard for me, and for others who reported them to me, to 
recollect the exact words. I have, therefore, put into the mouth of 
each speaker the sentiments proper to the occasion, expressed as 
I thought he would be likely to express them, while at the same 
time I endeavored, as nearly as I could, to give the general purport 
of what was actually said." 1 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate /reports of speeches was often 
undoubtedly very great; but even when such were to be had the 
ancient historian would rarely insert the actual speech, but, if he 
took the trouble to consult it at all, would condense it and rewrite 
it in his own words, partly for brevity's sake, partly for the sake 
of the rhetorical principle, unity of style. Among the Romans 
Livy sometimes followed this method, but with such extreme lack 
of regard for the substance of his model that the most of his 
speeches have very slight historical value. 2 

1 Thucydides, I, 22, Jowett's translation. 

* W. Soltau, Liviua' Oeachichtswerk, pp. 3, and 15-16. 
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There were available, as sources for the senatorial speeches in 
Tacitus, materials of the first order. The proceedings of the senate, 
Acta Sewatus, included the speeches of the senators and of the 
emperors in full. 3 The Acta was accessible, for we know that 
Tacitus consulted them in the composition of the Annals, though 
to what extent is disputed. 4 Another authentic source accessible, 
and actually referred to by Tacitus, was Tiberius' speeches. 5 
Other collections of speeches may well have been used. Tacitus 
certainly knew the speeches of the senator Q. Haterius. 6 It is 
possible that at least the purport of many speeches delivered in 
the senate was to be had in the memoirs of prominent people, such 
as the Commentarii of Agrippina, and of Tiberius. 7 Collections of 
the letters of prominent men would have been of value, since they 
would often cast side lights on the circumstances under which 
speeches were delivered, as well as give the substance of speeches. 
This kind of material is very nicely illustrated in the collected 
correspondence of Cicero, and of Pliny. 8 Sessions of the senate 
are outlined, the purpose of the speakers is mentioned, their bearing 
and the attitude of theitr hearers are described. Speeches are not, 
of course, given in full, but in substance, sometimes with quotation 
of significant remarks. No such collection of letters is, however, 
referred to by Tacitus, though he certainly made use at first or 
second hand of the letters of Tiberius. Pabia believes that these 

3 Peter, Die Q-eschicMUche Litteratur Ober Die Romische Kaiserzeit, vol. 
i, pp. 207-208, and particularly the reference to G-. Haenel, Codices Ore- 
goriwnus, Hermogenianus, Theodosi<mus, Gesta in senatu urbis Bomae de 
recipiendo codice Theodosiano, pp. 82-S8. Of. Mommsen-Meyer, Codex 
Theodosianus, pp. 1-4. 

4 See Pabia, hes Sources de Tacite, pp. 315-316. Tacitus, A., xv, 74: 
Reperio in commentariis senatus 

5 Tacitus, A., I, 81 : diversa non modo apud auctores, sed in ipsius 
(Tiberii) oratiomibus reperiuntur. A., n, 63: eaxtwt oratio, qua magwi- 
tudinem viri . . . extulit (Tiberius). Suetonius also very probably used 
them, see Tiberius, 28; 67, 3. The speeches of Tiberius were probably 
collected and published, and his letters possibly included. See Fabia, p. 
327 ff. It is of course possible that the speeches were consulted by Tacitus 
and Suetonius not in a collection, but in the Acta. 

'A., iv, 61. 

'A., iv, 53: Id ego, a scriptoribus awnalium non traditum, repperi in 
commentwiis Agrippmae filiae* See also Suetonius, Tiberius 61, 1. 

8 Cicero, Ad. Att., I, 16, 9-10; iv, 1, 7; Ad Quimtum Fr., n, 3. Pliny, n, 
11; vi, 5, rs, 13, 7 ff. 
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letters were published, and that Tacitus sometimes made use of 
them.' 

In addition to these materials, there were secondary sources, the 
works of historians. Tacitus names none of them in the first six 
books, covering the reign of Tiberius; but he refers to them in 
general terms often enough, and to contemporaries of the events 
described. 10 In the second part of the Annals, besides such general 
citations, individual historians are named, Fabius Kusticus, Cluvius 
Bufus, and Pliny the Elder. 11 It is well known that Tacitus made 
very extensive use of these literary sources in the writing of the 
Annals; but it has not been determined of what value they would 
be as a source for the speeches and letters or to what extent he used 
them for that purpose. 

For assistance in attacking this problem, which will include to 
some extent Tacitus' relations to primary sources, there are no 
longer in existence any of the literary works which served as 
Tacitus' sources. There are, however, works covering the same 
period, Suetonius' biographies and the history of Cassius Dio. 
Stray references here and there, as in Pliny and Seneca, are some- 
times useful. Then, too, the study of the Annals gives us internal 
evidence. 

Suetonius from the very nature of his work does not give 
speeches in full; but he often gives quotations, which are generally 
considered genuine, from them, especially from speeches of the 
emperors. Quite often he refers in some way to proceedings of the 
Senate. It is important to examine those passages which have any 
bearing on the problem. 

In the first place those with which there is no correspondence at 
all, or only a very slight correspondence in Tacitus. Suetonius, 
Tiberius 23: lure autem tribuniciae potestatis coacto senatu 
incohataque adlocutione d&repente velut impar dolori congemuit, 
utque won solum vox sed et spiritus deficeret optavit ac perlegen- 
dum librum Druso filio tradidit. The only parallel in Tacitus to 
this passage is the statement that by use of his tribunician power 
Tiberius convoked the senate. The grief of ;Tiberius is described 
by Suetonius alone. Such a description could not be based on the 

'See note 5. Notice too that Suetonius was aible to consult the letters 
of Augustus, very likely in a collection; Tiberius, 21, 4-7. 
u E. g., A., IV, 10; v, 9; also n, 88. 
U A., xra, 20; xiv, 2; xv, 53; also XI, 27; xn, 67; Xin, 17. 
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Acta Senatus, for of course they presented no such material. This 
passage, then, and others which need not be quoted, 12 prove that 
there were to be had literary works which were concerned with 
more than merely the deliberations and decrees of the senate, works 
which described how things occurred, and the attitude and mood 
of the persons concerned. It can be shown that for the last half 
of the Annals as well, such material was to be had. Suetonius, 
Claudius 36 is the best example: senatum per praecones propere 
convocavit (Claudius) lacrimisque et vociferatione miseratus est 
condicionem suam. cui nihil tuti usquam esset. 13 Tacitus very 
often describes the situation in a meeting of the Senate, and the 
attitude of speakers and the senate. 14 Suetonius' evidence indicates 
that he had no cause to draw on his imagination for those scenes. 
Again, Suetonius quotes verbatim remarks made in the senate, 
particularly those of the emperor. In Tiberius 28 and 29 several 
statements are quoted, one with the introductory formula: extat et 
sermo eius in senatu percivilis; another, dissentiens in curia a Q. 
Haterio. These remarks are not found in Tacitus. Suetonius 
also reports statements of Claudius, but I shall not refer to them 
because, on account of the loss of the account of the early years 
of Claudius' reign in the Annals it is not possible to determine 
whether Tacitus also included the same remarks or not. There is 
a remark of Nero to the Senate, no doubt from the early part of 
his reign, and not reported by Tacitus, in Nero 10 : agenti senatui 
gratias respondit: cum meruero. To attempt to determine the 
sources for these quotations in Suetonius is not the purpose of 
this study. He may have used the Acta, and collections of speeches, 
and very likely literary works as well. 15 In this connection there 
is one very interesting source reference in Tiberius 61, 6 : Annalibus 
suis vir consularis inseruit, frequenti quodam convivio, cui et ipse 
affuerit, interrogatum eum (Tiberum) . . . paucos post dies 
scripsisse senatui . . . 16 Suetonius evidently found at least one 

M Tiberius, 30 end; 31 end; 70 end; 71 beginning. 

" See also Claudius, 46. 

U E. g., A., II, 29; IV, 8-9. 

"Peter, I, 207; n, 335. Schanz, in Mutters Eandbueh, vm, ill (1905), 
pp. 50-52. 

"It is very likely that this historian was Servilius Nonianus, consul 
in 35. None of the other early historians known agree in time and position 
so well with Suetonius' description. See Schanz, vm, n, 2 (1913), pp. 
334-338. 
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literary source of a contemporary of Tiberius and a senator, who 
evidently was interested in Tiberius' relations with the senate. But 
whatever the sources, certain it is that 'Suetonius believed that he was 
in a position to quote ipssissima verba. His methods in introducing 
quotations show that plainly enough." Speaking generally, the 
sources open to Suetonius could also have been used by Tacitus. 

Suetonius sometimes very briefly sketches the substance, or part 
of the substance, of a speech delivered in the senate. 18 There are 
two or three to which no parallel is found in Tacitus. It is 
extremely unlikely, from the very character of the biographies, 
that Suetonius read the originals of these speeches in order to give 
their substance to the reader. It is almost certain that he would 
take them at second hand from some earlier writer. In connection 
with a speech thus sketched a direct quotation is at least once 
found. 19 It seems very probable that Suetonius has in such a case 
taken over the direct quotation with the substance of the speech. 
Here is then a pretty clear proof that Suetonius sometimes at least 
got his direct quotations not from original, but from secondary 
sources. It should be noted here again that Suetonius seems to 
have no doubt as to the genuineness of the remark quoted. 

The examination of Suetonius up to this point has indicated 
that there were literary works, available as sources, which dealt 
with proceedings in the Senate, giving in substance and in quota- 
tion speeches delivered, and describing the circumstances. It 
remains to examine the passages, in which Suetonius and Tacitus 
deal with the same speeches and remarks, in order to determine if 
possible whether or not Tacitus used as sources for speeches the 
works of earlier historians, and to throw light on the relation of the 
accounts of Suetonius and Tacitus to each other. 

Suetonius, in Tiberius 24-25 and Tacitus, Annals 1, 11-12, give 
an account of the scenes in the senate when Tiberius accepted the 
supreme rule. Both of them tell how carefully and ambiguously 
Tiberius acted and spoke, and how with apparent reluctance he 

m E. g., Tiberius, 24, 2; Ipsius verba sunt. 

u Claudius, 40, 1 ; 46 ; 36. To 37 end, there may have been a parallel 
in the lost section of Tacitus at the beginning of Claudius' reign. So too, 
a letter of Tiberius 65, 1. A most interesting case is the speech delivered 
by Otho ( Otho, 7 ) in the senate on the day of his accession. There is no 
mention at all in Tacitus (H., II, 47) that any speech was delivered. 

"Claudius, 40, 1. 
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finally yielded to the prayers of the senators, and became emperor. 
The atmosphere is the same in both. But Suetonius certainly is 
not copying Tacitus here. He gives a remark of Tiberius : amicos 
increpans ut ignaros quanta belua esset imperium. Tacitus' remark 
in chapter 11, didicisse (Tiberium) quam arduum quam subiectum 
fortunae regendi cuncta onus, may parallel the quotation in 
Suetonius, but cannot have been its source. Again, Suetonius 
represents some senator as shouting : aut agat, aut desistat. To this 
there is no parallel at all in Tacitus. Now the setting of the scene, 
the details given, could not have come from an official account 
such as the Acta, or from any collection of speeches. And it is not 
likely that the scene so pictured would be based on a letter. The 
comparison would prove then that both writers followed here a 
common literary tradition, possibly one common source; possibly 
the memoirs of some prominent man, more likely a historical work. 
Here is proof then that Tacitus used material other than the Acta 
for accounts of meetings of the Senate. 20 It is however no proof 
that he did not also use the Acta. 

In Tiberius 67, 2-4, Suetonius gives two quotations from a speech 
of the emperor. The occasion finds its parallel in the Annals, i, 72 
where Tacitus expresses the thought, especially of the first quota- 
tion, in his own words. 21 The comparison of the two accounts will 
be particularly interesting in studying Tacitus' rewriting of 
speeches. As far as concerns the problem of the source, it is clear 

"Suetonius, Tiberius, 54, 1, and Tacitus, A., iv, v7 relate Tiberius' 
criticism of the senate for voting honors to Nero and Drusus. They both 
quote him indirectly; but the quotations are not the same, though they 
may complement each other. The comparison would again indicate a 
literary source. 

" Fabia, p. 328, note 4, would have Tiberius' speech in Annals, iv, 37-38 
as a parallel to Suetonius. So too the Baumgarten-Crusius edition of 
Suetonius. There is to be sure some similarity between the two passages ; 
but so is there between the two which are now suggested as parallels. And 
there is a great deal against Fabia's view. In the first place Suetonius 
dates the occasion near the beginning of Tiberius' reign, and A., I, 72 is 
concerned with the year 15; but A., iv, 37-38, with the year 25. Of greater 
significance is another fact, that Suetonius plainly states that the subjects 
under consideration were the title pater patriae, and the senate's proposal 
to take an oath to support Tiberius' acts, both of which Tiberius refused. 
Tacitus in i, 72 deals with the same two propositions, and shows the same 
attitude on the part of Tiberius. Fabia's parallel passage is on another 
topic. 
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enough that Suetonius is not using Tacitus here. Apparently he 
is quoting the speech at first hand, though he may have used an 
author who quoted the actual speech. There is nothing in Tacitus 
to indicate the nature of his source; but his indirect quotation of 
Tiberius indicates that he had before him in substance at any rate 
the same speech that Suetonius consulted. 

For the period covered by the second half of the Annals there is 
a very significant parallel in the Suetonius, Claudius 26, 3, and the 
Annals xii, 3-7. The accounts are concerned with the marriage of 
Claudius and his niece Agrippina. Tacitus naturally is more 
circumstantial. He represents Vitellius proposing in the senate 
that Claudius in the state's interest should marry, that he be urged 
to marry, that Agrippina, though his niece, would be the most 
suitable, and that such marriages among the people would not be 
unsuitable. Suetonius, much more briefly, has substantially the 
same speech. He pluralizes the speaker it is true, 22 but that is of 
no significance as he often generalizes particulars. The speakers 
propose that " they should compel him to marry her, as a measure 
very much to the state's interest, and that to others permission be 
given for like marriages, which up to that time had been considered 
incestuous." Furthermore, the setting of the narrative is largely 
the same in both, even to some turns of expression. Agrippina 
entices Claudius to marry her. Suetonius states: . . . inlecebris 
Agrippinae . . . per ius osculi . . . pellectus in amorem. Tacitus, 
chapter 3 : . . . Agrippinae inlecebris; ad eum per speciem necessi- 
tudinis crebro ventitando pellicit patruum. Both state that prac- 
tically no one followed the royal example. Suetonius : non repertis 
qui sequerentur exemplum excepto . . . Tacitus, chapter 7: Nee 
tamen repertus est nisi unus talis matrimonii cupitor. In regard 
to this one marriage mentioned by Tacitus both have a similar 
comment. Tacitus says that it was due to the influence of Agrip- 
pina. Suetonius says more definitely that Claudius and Agrippina 
attended the wedding. His statement can not depend on Tacitus' 
account. Besides this difference, and just as much a part of the 
narrative, which is evidently a unit, Suetonius very definitely states 
that there were two other such marriages. Suetonius also has a 
plus in the statement: ac vix uno interposito die confecit nuptias. 

" The plural depends wholly on the spelling censerent. If it could be 
read censeret, this slight difference in the narrative would be removed. 
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Suetonius is evidently not dependent on Tacitus for his account. 
The close similarities in fact, and in turns of expression then can 
only be explained by the use of one literary source by both. 23 The 
conclusions to be drawn from this proof are important. Tacitus 
has evidently used a speech found in a literary source, doubtless a 
history, as a basis for the speech he presents in the Annals. He has 
moreover made his speech agree closely in substance, in the main 
arguments advanced, with the speech of his source. Such a method 
of procedure seems hardly conceivable except on the supposition 
that Tacitus was in a position to know that his literary source gave 
in substance at least the speech as actually delivered in the senate. 
Tacitus knew as well as anyone that writers put purely fictitious 
speeches in the mouths of their characters. It is not likely that 
he would closely adhere to a literary speech whose genuineness he 
suspected. Did he perhaps have a reliable means of checking up 
his source ? The Acta Senatus were at his disposal. To the prob- 
lem here suggested I shall return in another connection. 

One other instance of parallel between Tacitus and Suetonius 
must be noticed. It is particularly important because it is the sole 
passage of any length in the Annals quoted in the actual wording 
of the original. Annals vi, 6, and Tiberius 67, 1, both give the 
opening lines of a letter of Tiberius to the senate. 24 Now the 
passage quoted is of precisely the same length in both, and, with 
an unimportant exception, 25 of precisely the same wording. Both 
authors interpret the passage as showing that Tiberius felt that 
his deeds were a burden to his soul. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion to draw from these facts are that Suetonius copied Tacitus, 
or that both copied one and the same literary source. As Fabia 
believes, the quotation of exactly the same passage, no more no 

23 A common source is not to be rejected because Tacitus istates that 
there was one imitator of Claudius, while Suetonius mentions two. One of 
the two was a freedman, and such an instance might very well "not 
count " with Tacitus. 

M iSuetomius introduces the quotation with : Postremo semet ipse per- 
taesus tali epistulae prineipio tantum non summam malorum suorum 
professus. Tacitus gives: Insigne visum est earum Caesaris litterarum 
initium; nam. his verbis exorsus est. 

"Tacitus has: perire me ootidie. Suetonius has; cotidie perire. The 
variation may be due to an error by Suetonius, or possibly Tacitus, or to a 
copyist's error in either work. 
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less, could hardly be a chance. 26 Furthermore Fabia believes that 
they both copy a common source. 27 But certainly Fabia can find 
nothing decisive in these passages taken by themselves to prove 
his point. He considers them an illustration of the fact that the 
writers do often use a common source. 28 He believes that Sue- 
tonius copies Tacitus. 

It is known that Tacitus made it a rule to put in his own words 
speeches or remarks (and letters are in the same category) which 
he reported, and furthermore that he did not quote speeches already 
published. 29 If, then, he is here quoting a passage already brought 
before the public, he is disregarding his own rule. Now in 
Suetonius the passage in question is an isolated bit used along with 
other passages in one of his rubrics. It does not occur in a narra- 
tive. But in Tacitus it is a part of the narrative. Tacitus gives 
the circumstances under which it was written, and in chapter 5 he 
gives us the whole letter in substance and in indirect quotation. 30 
By some means then he knew the whole letter. Did he find in a 
literary source part of the letter in substance, and only one sentence 
actually quoted ? And did he then also give the letter in substance, 

"Fabia, pp. 328-329. G. G. Ramsay, in his translation of the Annals, 
p. 366 and note, has failed to see this point. He thinks that " the letter 
must have been officially preserved, and that both writers had access to it." 
He would make a distinction between the comment of Suetonius and 
Tacitus, stating that Suetonius interprets the passage "as an expression 
of despair and helplessness"; but he has not noticed that chapter 66 and 
part of 67 are dealing with Tiberius' shameful deeds and crimes. 

27 Furneaux, in his note on this passage in the Annals, is in doubt about 
the relationship of Tacitus and Suetonius, and believes that Tacitus may 
have copied an earlier historian. iClason, Tacitus Vnd Suetonius (1870), 
p. 53, apparently takes the untenable position that Tacitus and Suetonius 
copy different sources. A. Kurti, Zur Quellenfrage des Tacitus (1910), 
p. 22, states that the quotation is not genuine. Since he offers no proof, 
his assertion deserves no further attention. 

38 Fabia believes that the expression visum est shows that Tacitus was 
quoting a literary work; that, if the quotation were independent, a mihi 
would have been added, or the verb be put in the present, videtur. This is 
slight proof. The expression might mean that it seemed so at the time. 
This is the view of G. G. Ramsay in his translation, p. 365. See A., xm, 
43 : brevius visum, etc. ; also H ., I, 56 : id sacramentum inane visum. 
Other references might be given. Possibly mihi is to be understood. See 
B., I, 4: repetendum videtur qualis status, etc. 

"A., xv, 63 end; and 67. 

*° It is possible that the beginning of chapter 7 also belongs to this letter. 
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and also see fit to quote again the same quoted sentence? It may 
be noted further that in Tacitus' narrative there are no circum- 
stances given which demand a literary work as source. It seems 
likely then that Tacitus used here a primary source, probably the 
Acta Senatus. 31 

In such case it is evident that Suetonius copied Tacitus, and 
evidently believed that Tacitus gave the actual wording of the 
letter. Suppose now that both copied a common literary source. 
It develops then that both believed that their source gave them 
Tiberius' actual words. Therefore in any case, whether Tacitus 
used here a literary source only, or a primary source, or a literary 
source plus a primary source, it seems certain that he has not made 
up the letter out of whole cloth. 32 

The University of North Carolina. 



"Just below this passage, in chapter 8, Tacitus may have used the Acta. 
This passage will be taken up later, in comparing Cassius Dio with Tacitus, 

M Of course there is the possibility that Tacitus invented the letter, and 
that Suetonius copied him. Against this supposition is the general belief 
that Tacitus can be trusted to be giving facts in a passage which he intro- 
duces and comments on as in this case. Then too Suetonius would very 
probably have had opportunity to check up Tacitus' statement, if he be- 
lieved it necessary. It is unfortunate that it has never been proved 
decisively whether or not Suetonius used Tacitus for any kind of informa- 
tion. On a priori grounds one would expect that Suetonius "would have 
used Tacitus, whom he must have known by reputation, and possibly per- 
sonally through Pliny. Many passages in which their accounts are alike, 
but have a common source, have led some scholars to the conclusion that 
all accounts which are similar depend on common sources. Perhaps some 
of these passages indicate Suetonius' dependence on Tacitus. Annals, 1, 6, 
and Tiberius, 22, contain statements for the most part word for word 
alike. The same is true of Annuls, I, 72 end, and Tiberius, 58, 1. While 
it is quite probable that Tacitus would closely copy quoted remarks, it 
seems almost impossible that he would copy word for word such long 
statements of fact given by a literary source. On the other hand such 
copying might be expected of Suetonius in his patchwork biographies. 
The slight differences in the wording can not be explained better by assum- 
ing a common source. No such correspondences can be shown in passages 
where a common source was surely used. In the Histories, .it must be 
admitted, correspondences in wording based on a common source can be 
found, though they are not so striking. For example Histories, I, 49, has 
expressions very like those of Oalba, 20, 2; but Suetonius is independent 
of Tacitus. 

Histories, II, 79, and Vespasian, 6, 3 present a remarkable likeness. One 
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expression particularly is significant. In Tacitus it reads: exercitus . . . 
apud ipsum iurasset. In Suetonius: exercitus . . . apud ipsum iuravit. 
Now the regular expression, classical and post-classical, is iuro with in 
verba and the genitive of the person concerned. This is also the regular 
expression of Taoitus and of Suetonius. See Galba, 11; 16; Otho, 8; 
Titellius, 15. Annals, I, 7; Histories, I, 56; n, 16; iv, 60. In fact Sue- 
tonius has no other expression except once in nomen suwm, Claudius, 10. 
Tacitus has iwasse in eum, Histories, I, 76; and iwravere alone, Histories, 
n, 81. The expression under consideration is then irregular, an irregular- 
ity which might well be original with Tacitus; but can not here have been 
so with Suetonius. He, in referring to this same occurrence in Titellius, 
15, 1, uses the regular expression : pars in absentis, pars in praesemtis Ves- 
pasiani verba iurarunt, to indicate the presence of Vespasian when the 
oath was taken. If both writers were copying a common source it is 
reasonable to expect that one of them at least would have altered the 
unusual expression. The similarity here points to a copying of Tacitus 
by Suetonius. 

On somewhat the same lines a comparison between Histories, I, 41, and 
Galba, 20, 1 may be made. Tacitus states: plures (prodidere) obtulisse 
ultro percussoribus iugulum. Suetonius: plures autem prodiderunt optu- 
lisse ultro iugulum. There are further likenesses, but especially striking 
is the use of ultro by both of them. The obtulisse gives the meaning 
without the additional adverb. Have both writers seen fit to take over 
this unessential word from a common source? Plutarch, Galba, 27 did not 
consider a corresponding adverb necessary. It seems likely that Suetonius 
copied Tacitus. Fabia, pp. 148-150, thinks that all three used one common 
source for this general section, because to some extent the citations are 
the same, and Plutarch and Suetonius both complete Tacitus' account at 
the same point. But this he over-emphasizes, and he fails to note that 
there are obvious differences in fact on the point about which they com- 
plement Tacitus' account. 

In Annals, xiv, 16 Tacitus, writing of Nero's poetry, tells us that Nero 
had assistance in the composition of his poems. The opinion is evidently 
based on his source, and on his own acquaintance with Nero's poems. 
Now Suetonius knows of this opinion, he cites it, and absolutely contra- 
dicts it in Nero, 52 : nee, ut quidam putant, aliena pro suis edidit. He goes 
further, as a writer well might do -who is in possession of new evidence 
which will disprove a prevailing view of his time, to inform his readers 
that copies of Nero's poems in Nero's handwriting which have come into 
his hands, disprove the assertion that Nero was assisted and prove inde- 
pendent work. It looks very much as if he had Tacitus' account before him. 



